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Civil War and the installation of a web 
press in 1884 — capable of producing 
12,000 papers an hour — were two of the 
most instrumental moves in the success of 
the newspaper. 


Pittock opens Camas papermill 

For 16 years Pittock operated a success- 
ful papermill at Park Place on the Clackamas 
River in Oregon. The principle reason for 
the mill was providing paper for his thriv- 
ing newspaper business. 

By 1883, Pittock realized that the Park 
Place mill was not sufficient to meet the 
growing paper needs of the area. At the 
prodding of Williams Lewthwaite, an ex- 
pert papermaker who had been superinten- 
dent of the Park Place mill, he chose the tiny 
town of La Camas as the new sight in 1883. 

The first block of land was purchased 
from the father of Mrs. Nine Belding Payne. 
The approximate 600 acre chunk of land 
comprised an area that is now the town of 
Camas. Mr. Belding had purchased the land 
from Judge Dennison of Portland in 1882. 

In 1884, Pittock, Lewthwaite and J.K. 
Gill formed the Columbia Paper Company 
and filed articles of incorporation with the 
county clerk’s office. That corporation 
bought 2,500 acres, including Lackamas 
Lake. An aqueduct, including a tunnel, was 
dug 7,000 feet to connect Lackamas Lake 
with the mill. In 1885, the mill produced the 
first wood pulp manufactured in the North- 
west. That same year the mill began pro- 
ducing paper. 


Leadbetter takes over mill reins 

One of Fred W. Leadbetter’s best finan- 
cial moves was marrying Henry Pittock’s 
daughter, Caroline. That financial support 
gave him what he needed to realize his vast 
potential as an entrepreneur. 

However, Leadbetter didn’t just inherit 
his spot with the Camas mill. He started out 
by buying bonds at 10 cents on the dollar 
from the original bond holders. Because the 
mill was bankrupt, Leadbetter didn’t have 
much difficulty completing the purchases 
he needed. In 1894 he also bought the land 
around the mill and the lake for a minimal 
price. 

He leased the Columbia River Paper 
Mills. His skills asa business manager soon 
became apparent. He added a sulfite mill to 
increase the mill’s production. The small 
Camas mill grew to become the world’s 
largest pulp and paper operation of its kind. 
His success really brought about the con- 
solidation of the Crown Paper Company. 

Leadbetter later ventured out on his own. 
He started a new company that came to be 

known as the Columbia River Paper Com- 
pany, with the intention of manufacturing 
paper in Vancouver in connection with the 
Camas mill. The year was 1908. 

After ordering a 152-inch fourdrinier 
paper-making machine from Bagley and 
Sewall Co., Watertown, N.Y., another con- 
solidation occurred, forming the Crown 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Co. The new 
machine was erected at Camas instead of 
Vancouver, adding stability to a locally- 
operated mill. 

Leadbetter later built paper mills in Sa- 


lem and Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


Leadbetter volunteered for duty during 
World War I. As a captain he was assigned 
the duty of supplying spruce for the fighter 
planes. 


Leadbetter, the shrewd salesman 

After the war, Leadbetter was approached 
by Crown Zellerbach company to sell the 
mill. The price was very low, but he ac- 
cepted the offer. 

However, Leadbetter shrewdly decided 
not to sell the water rights, knowing full 
well that a paper mill was worthless with- 
out a large supply of water. 

When Zellerbach officials realized he 
had not sold them the water rights they 
asked his price. Leadbetter gave them a 
very high price, which Zellerbach officials 
called “ridiculous.” He later doubled his 
asking price. When they suggested he was 
“out of his mind,” Leadbetter tripled it. 
Later, Leadbetter agreed to sell the water 
rights at a handsome profit. 

Leadbetter almost lost his companies 
during the depression. He thought the back- 
log of orders was enough to get the paper 
by, but the stock market crash caught him 
off-guard. The backlog dropped in two 
weeks and paper prices fell world-wide. 

Still, Leadbetter’s keen business sense 
managed to get the paper through. He per- 
sonally persuaded the workers to take pay 
cuts five times at 10 cents each. When 
prices recovered he repaid his debts and 
began to make money. 

Associates thought he was “crazy” to 
invest in a “dusty desert rail road stop in 
Nevada,” but when they saw the value of 
his Las Vegas property rise, they realized 
his wisdom. 


Lifestyles of the rich and famous 


Thanks to the thriving paper industry, the 
Leadbetters and Pittocks were some of the 
wealthiest people of their day. They were to 
the Northwest like the royal family was to 
England. 

Fred Leadbetter and his family spent 
every summer at a beautiful lodge located 
on the south side of Lackamas Lake. The 
Fern Lodge, as it was to become known, 
was the home of some of the most grandi- 
ose living at the time — and the host to 
some of the most distinguished company. 


Washougal resident Mabel Ostenson 
Pickettremembers the Leadbetters and Fem 
Prairie lodge quite vividly. She was four 
when she first saw the lodge. Her father, a 
Norwegian carpenter named Severt 
Ostenson, built the lodge by hand — from 
scratch 


“My father built the lodge and made 
every piece of furniture in the house,” she 
said. “Everything was natural — made out 
of cedar with the bark still on it.” 

To describe the home is to realize the 
love put into the carpenter’s work. The first 
floor was one spacious room with a huge 
fireplace which could hold achord of wood 
at one time. A big bay window — the first 
one broke — served as the centerpiece for 
the front. 

The main room was adomed with Indian 
Tugs and quaint furnishings, including a 


FRED LEADBETTER and his family spent every summer at the beautiful 
Fern Lodge on the shores of Lackamas Lake. The lodge was host to some 
of the most distinguished individuals of the era. Time and the elements led 
to the eventual collapse of the structure. (Photo courtesy of Mabel Pickett) 


long sofa which ran along most of one wall. 
There were bouquets of flowers in every 
room and Chinese lanterns on wine jugs as 
lamps. At one end of the room was a glass 
sideboard used as a bar — even though it 
was during prohibition. 

Anenormous elk head hung on the inside 
balcony that went to the second floor where 
there were three guest rooms with baths. 
The lodge had balconies on three sides, one 
for each floor. In all, 26 beds were often 
kept full of guests. 

Other buildings on the grounds consisted 
of ahouse for Ostenson and his family, plus 
a workshop for him to repair furniture. 
Stables for the Arabian horses on hand, a 
cook house, gardener’s quarters, chauffeur’s 
quarters and tennis courts also adomed the 
area. 

Leadbetter’s two daughters, Betty and 
Dorothy, lived in a house adjoining the 
tennis courts fondly referred to as “The 
Hornet’s Nest.” 

A garage housed Leadbetter’s many fine 
cars, including a 16-cylinder Cadillac, a 
Chrysler 80 Roadster, Packard and Hudson. 

Pickett said her relationship with the fam- 
ily grew through the years. She was one of 
many employees at the lodge. “I took care 
of the bedrooms,” she said. “My job was to 
ho them up every moming for break- 

fast.” 

Fred Leadbetter had an uncanny trust for 
a girl only in her teens. Mable said that 
whenever the chauffeur had a day off, she 
would substitute, although she had little 
driving experience. She remembers one 
time when she drove the Cadillac all the 
way back froma train station after dropping 
Leadbetter off for one of his many business 
trips. 

Whenever the cook had a day off, Mable 
was in charge of cooking the daily six to 
seven course meal for the family. 

The Leadbetters had very much royal 
English lifestyle. They took early morning 
rides through surrounding hills and after- 
noon teas served with cucumber or tomato 


sandwiches and tea cakes were a norm. 

Mable said that although Camas didn’t 
know it, the Leadbetters were big entertain- 
ers, sometimes hosting as many as 50 guests 
for the afternoon dinner. She said she liked 
growing up in the gaiety of the Leadbetter 
home. “There was always a lot of young 
people around,” she said. “There was al- 
ways a lot of fun.” 

A large number of distinguished guests 
made Fern Lodge their summer visit — 
sometimes for months at a time. 

Guests included Lady Tidreks of En- 
gland, several from Parliament, Madame 
Visser of Holland and Governor Martin of 
Oregon. Several tennis champions stayed 
there. Martin and Osa Johnson, famous 
African explorers who wrote several books, 
stayed there as well and brought their home 
movies. Mable said she remembers think- 
ing Osa was too dainty and delicate to 
explore the wilds. 

Mable said she remembers a time when 
J.D. Zellerbach, the next owner of the Ca- 
mas mill, visited for dinner. 

Guests visiting Fern Lodge were served 
homemade ice cream for dessertand got the 
opportunity to play in the lake nearby. The 
Leadbetters owned a boat for skiing, as well 
as water bicycles, surf boards, etc. 

Mable said that she and the other workers 
were treated well by the Leadbetters. The 
staff of around 20 people was given regular 
days off as well as Sunday evening. They 
ate all the fine foods the Leadbetter’s ate. 
Pay was very competitive for work at the 
time. 

The Leadbetters did a lot of traveling in 
the summer time — usually to Europe. 
During that time the employees still got 

paid, even though there wasn’t much work 
to do. 


Mable said she remembers Leadbetter as 
a““handsome, athletic-looking” man. “Tliked 
him,” she said. “He wasalwaysnice tome.” 

Leadbetter spent a lot of his free time 
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